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Ceat. IX.] Natural History. 

rishment is turned into flesh ; that is it which we call 
assimilation. The other is, when the conversion is 
into a body merely new, and which was not before; as 
if silver should be turned to gold, or iron to 
per: and this conversion is better called, for distinc- 
tion sake, transmutation. 


Experiment solitary touching. alterations, whick 
may be called majors. 


839. THERE are also divers other great alterations 
of matter and bodies, besides those that tend to con- 
coction and maturation; for whatsoever doth so alter 
a body, as it returneth not again to that it was, may’ 
be called alteratio major ; as when meat is boiled, or 
roasted, or fried, efc. or when bread and meat are 
baked; or when cheese is made of curds, or butter of 
cream, or coals of wood, or bricks of earth; and a 
imumber of others. But to apply notions philosophical 
to plebeian terms ; or to say, where the notions canmrot 
fitly be reconciled, that there wanteth a term or no- 
mettclature for it, as the ancients used, they be but 
shifts of ignorance ; for knowledge will be ever a 
wandering and indigested thing, if it be bat a com- 
mixture of a few notions that are at hand and occur, 
and not excited from sufficient number of instances, 
and those well collated. 


THE consistences of bodies are very diverse : dense, 
rare; tangible, pneumatical; volatile, fixed; deter- 
minate, not determinate; hard, soft; cleaving, not 
cleaving; congelable, not congelable; liquefiable, 
not liquefiable ; fragile, tough; flexible, inflexible; 
tractile, or to be drawn forth in length, intractile; 
porous, solid; equal and smooth, unequal; venous 
and fibrous, and with grains, entire; and divers others; 
all which to refer to heat, and cold, and moisture, 
and drought, is a compendious and inutile specula- 
tion. But of these see principally our Abecedarium na- 
ture ; and otherwise sparsim in this our Sy/oa Syl- 
varum: nevertheless, in some good part, we shall 
handle divers of them now presently. 

















































































































Cent. X.} Natural History. 


almost like musk-roses; which, no doubt, are signs 
that do discover an excellent air. 

987. Ir were good for men to think of having 
healthful air in their houses; which will never be if 
the rooms be low-roofed, or full of windows and 
doors; for the one maketh the air close, and not fresh, 
and the other maketh it exceeding unequal; which 
is a great enemy to health. The windows also should 
not be high up to the roof, which is in use for beauty 
and magnificence, but low. Also stone-walls are not 
wholesome; but timber is more wholesome; and 
especially brick : nay, it hath been used by some with 
great success to make their walls thick ; and to put 
a lay of chalk between the bricks, to take away all 
dampishness. 

Experiment solitary touching the emissions of spi- 
ritual species which affect the senses. 

988. THESE emissions, as we said before, are han- 
died, and ought to be handled by themselves under 
their proper titles: that is, visibles and audibles, each 
apart: in this place it shall suffice to give some gene- 
ral observations common to both. First, they seem 
to be ineorporeal. Secondly, they work swiftly. 
Thirdly, they work at large distances. Fourthly, in 
curious varieties. Fifthly, they are not effective of 
any thing; nor Jeave no work behind them; but are 
energies merely: for their wotking upon mirrours 


and places of echo doth not alter any thing in those « 


bodies ; but it is the same action with the original, 
only repercussed. And as for the shaking of win- 
dows, or rarifying the air by great noises; and 
the heat caused by burning-glasses ; they are rather 
concomitants of the audible and visible species, than 
the effects of them. Sixthly, they seem to be of so 
tender and weak a nature, as they effect only such a 
rare and attenuate substance, as is the spirit of living 
creatures. 
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Cent. X.] -Natural History. 
most part boys and young people, whose spirits easi- 
liest take belief and imagination. 

Now to fortify imagination, there be three ways: 
the authority whence the belief is derived ; means to 
quicken and corroborate the imagination; and means 
to repeat it and refresh it. 

948. For the authority, we have already spoken: 

as for the second, namely, the means to quicken and 
corroborate the imagination; we see what hath been 
used in magic, if there be in those practices any thing 
that is purely natural, as vestments, characters, words, 
seals; some parts of plants, or living creatures; 
stones ; choice ofthe hour; gestures and motions; also 
incenses and odours; choice of society, which in- 
creaseth imagination ; diets and preparations for some 
time before. And for words, there have been ever 
used, either barbarous words, of no sense, lest they 
should disturb the imagination; or words of simili- 
tude, that may second and feed the imagination ; and 
this was ever as well in heathen charms, as in charms 
of latter times. There are used also Scripture words; 
for that the belief that religious texts and words have 
power, may strengthen the imagination. And for the 
same reason, Hebrew words, which amongst us is 
counted the holy tongue, and the words more mysti- 
cal, are often used. 
- 949. For the refreshing of the imagination, which 
was the third means of exalting it, we see the prac- 
tices of magic, as in images of wax, and the like, that 
should melt by little and little; or some other things 
buried in muck, that should putrify by little and 
little; or the like : for so oft as the imaginant doth 
think of those things, so oft doth he represent to his 
imagination the effect of that he desireth. 

950. Ir there be any power in imagination, it is 
less credible that it should be so incorporeal, and im- 
materiate a virtue, as to work at great distances, or 
through all mediums, or upon all bodies: but that the 
distance must be competent, the medium not adverse, 
and the body apt and proportionate. Therefore if 
there be any operation upon bodies jn.absence by na-- 
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NEW ATLANTIS. 


A WORK UNFINISHED. 


To 


THE READER. 





Turs fable my lord devised, to the end that he might 
exhibit therein a model or description of a college, 
instituted for the interpreting of nature, and the 
producing of great and marvellous works, for the 
benefit of men ; under the name of Solomon’s house, 
or the College of the six days works. And even so 
Sar his lordship hath proceeded, as to finish that 
part. Certainly the model is more ast and high, 
than can possibly be imitated in all things ; not- 
withstanding most things therein are within mens 
power to effect. His lordship thought also in this 
present fable, to have composed a frame of laws, or 
of the best state or mould of a commonwealth; but 
Soreseeing it would be a long work, his desire of 
collecting the Natural History diverted him, which 
he preferred many degrees before it. 

This work of the New Atlantis, as much as con- 
cerneth the English edition, his lordship designed 
Sor this place ; in regard it hath so near affinity, 
in one part of it, with the preceding Natural His- 
tory. 


W. RAWLEY. 
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far more than ours; his under apparel was 
" so was his hat, being in the form of a tur- 
Papatatadiy riade’ and vctan’ hogs ax thedDorkdah 
turbans; and the locks of his hair came down below 
the brims of it, A reverend man was he to behold. 
He came in a boat, gilt in some part of it, with four 
persons more only in that boat; and was followed 
another boat, wherein were some twenty. When 
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asked, “Are ye Christians?” We answer- 
ed, * we were ;” fearing the less, because of the cross 
we had seen in the subscription. At which answer 
the said person lift up his right hand towards heaven, 
and drew it softly to his mouth, which is the 
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New Atlantis. 


stirps and little tribes with us at this day. And for 
our own ships, they went sundry voyages, as well 
to your Straits, which you call the pillars of Her- 
cules, as to other parts in the Atlantic and Medi- 
terranean Seas; as to Peguin, which is the same 
with Cambaline, and Quinzy, upon the Oriental 
Seas, as far as to the borders of the East Tartary. 

“ At the same time, and an age after, or more, 
the inhabitants of the great Atlantis did flourish. 
For though the narration and description which is 
made by a great man with you, that the descend- 
ants of Neptune planted there ; and of the magni- 
ficent temple, palace, city, and hill; and the mani- 
fold streams of goodly navigable rivers, which, as 
so many chains, environed the same site and tem- 
ple; and the several degrees of ascent, whereby 
men did climb up to the same, as if it had been a 
scala celi ; be all poetical and fabulous: yet so 
much is true, that the said country of Atlantis, as 
well that of Peru, then called Coya, as that of 
Mexico, then named Tyrambel, were mighty and 
proud kingdoms, in arms, shipping, and riches : so 
mighty, as at one time, or at least within the space 
of ten years, they both made two great expeditions, 
they of Tyrambel, through the Atlantic to the 


Mediterranean Sea; and they of Coya, through the ’ 


South Sea upon this our island: and for the former 
of these, which was into Europe, the same author 
amongst you, as it seemeth, had some relation from 
the Egyptian priest whom he citeth. For assuredly, 
such a thing there was, but whether it were the 
ancient Athenians that had the glory of the repulse 
and resistance of those forces, I can say nothing: 
but certain it is, there never came back either ship, 
or man, from that voyage. Neither had the other 
voyage of those of Coya upon us had better for- 
tune, if they had not met with enemies of greater 
clemency. For the king of this island, by name 
Altabin, a wise man, and a great warrior ; know- 
ing well both his own strength, and that of his ene- 
mies; handled the matter so, as he cut off their 
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New Atlantis. 


“ tions as we think good. And we do also declare 
“natural divinations of diseases, plagues, swarms of 
“hurtful creatures, scarcity, tempests, earthquakes, 
“ great inundations, comets, temperature of the year, 
“ and divers other things; and we give counsel there- 
“ upon what the people shall do for the prevention 
“ and remedy of them.” . 


AND when he had said this, he stood up; and I, as 
Thad been taught, kneeled down;:and he laid his 
right hand upon :my head, and said; “ God ‘bless 
“ thee, my son, and God bless this relation which 1 
“have made. I give thee leave to publish it for the 
“ good of other nations; for we here are in’ God’s 
“bosom, a Jand unknown.” And:.so he.Jeft-me; 
having assigned.a value of about two'thousand: ducats, 
for a bounty to me and my fellows. . For they give 


| Breat largesses where they come upon all occa 


sions. 


[The rest was not perfected.] © 
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In Praise of Knowledge. 


“tween the mind of man and the nature of things; and 


in place thereof have married it to vain notions and 
blind experiments : and what the posterity and issue 
of so honourable a match may be, it is not hard to 
consider. Printing, a gross invention; artillery, a 
thing that lay not far out of the way; the needle, a 
thing partly known before: what a change have these. 
three made in the world in these times; the one in 
state of learning, the other in state of the war, the 
third in the state of treasure, commodities, and navi- 
gation? And those, I say, were but stumbled upon 
and lighted upon by: chance. Therefore, no doubt, 
the sovereignty of man lieth hid in knowledge ; where- 
in many things are:reserved, which kings with their 
treasure cannot buy, nor with their force command; 
their spials and intelligencers can give no news of 
them, their seamen and discoverers,cagnot sail where 
they grow: now. we; govern nature in opinions, but 
we are thrall unto her in necessity.; hut if we would 
be led by her in invention, we should. social her 
in action. a a we t 
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Of the Interpretation of Nature. 
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Of the Interpretation of Nature. 


and such hath been the abuse of Christian religion 
at some several times, and in some several factions. 
And of the singular advantage which the Christian 
religion hath towards the furtherance of true know- 
ledge, in that it excludeth and interdicteth human 
reason, whether by interpretation or anticipation, fronr 
examining or discussing of the mysteries and princi- 
ples of faith. 
CHAP. XXVI. 


OF the impediments which have been in the nature 
of society, and the policies of state. That there is no 
composition of estate or society, nor order or quality 
of persons, which have not some point of contrariety 
towards true knowledge. That monarchies incline 
wits to profit and pleasure, and commonwealths to 
glory and vanity. That universities incline wits to 
sophistry and affectation ; cloisters to fables and un- 
profitable subtilty ; study at large to variety ; and that 
it is hard to say, whether mixture of contemplations 
with an active life, or retiring wholly to contempla- 
tions, do disable and hinder the mind more, 
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a hastier maturation of all grain than in other coun- 
tries, all being within ‘inonths, or thereabouts. 

Qu. It is said, that compositions of honey, as 
Sor tig pdms gorge in 
The frosts with us are casual, and not tied to any 
months, so as they are not merely caused by the 
recess of the sun, but mixed with some inferior causes. 
In the inland of the northern countries, as in Russia, 
the weather for the three or four months of No- 
vember, December, January, February, is constant, 
vviz. clear and perpetual frost, without snows or 
rains. 

‘There is nothing in our region, which, by approach 
of a matter hot, will not take heat by transition or 


excitation. 
here fs nothing bot bere with ts tut te fn a kind 
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De Calore et Frigore. 


to fire; and the heat of mens bodies needeth aliment 
to restore. 

The transition of heat is without any imparting of 
substance, and yet remaineth after the body heated is 
withdrawn ; for it is not like smells, for they leave 
some airs or parts; not like light, for that abideth not 
when the first body is removed; not unlike to the 
motion of the loadstone, which is lent without ad- 
hesion of substance, for if the iron be filed where it 
was rubbed, yet it will draw or turn. 
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Physiological Remains. 

Take of copper an ounce and a half,-of tin an 
ounce, of glass-metal half an ounce; stir them well in 
the boiling, and if they incorporate, make a plate of 
them burnished. 

Take of copper a pound and a half, tin four ounces, 
brass two ounces ; make a plate of them burnished. 

Take of silver two ounces, tin half an ounce; make 
8 little say-cup of it, and burnish it. 


To inquire of the materials of every of the kind of , 


coarser and finer, and of the proportions. 

Take an equal quantity of glass-metal, of stone cal- 
cined, and bring a pattern. 

‘Take an ounce of vitrified metal, and a pound of 
ordinary glass-metal, and seé whether they will in- 
corporate, and bring a pattern. 

Bring examples of all coloured glasses, and learn 
the ingredients whereby they are coloured. 

Inquire of the substance of galletyle. 
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Physiological Remains. 
THE LORD VERULAM’S INQUISITION 


Concerning the versions, transmutations, multipli- 
cations, and effections of bodies. 


Eantu by fire is turned into brick, which is of 
the nature of a stone, and serveth for building, as 
stone doth: and the like of tile. Qu. the manner. 

Naphtha, which was the bituminous mortar used 
in the walls of Babylon, grows to an intire and very 
hard matter like a stone. 

In clay countries, where there is pebble and gravel, 
you shall find great stones, where you may see the 
pebbles or gravel, and between them a substance of 
stone as hard or harder than the pebble itself. 

There are some springs of water, wherein if you 
put wood, it will turn into the nature of stone: so as 
that within the water shall be stone, and that above 
the water continue wood. 

The slime about the reins and bladder in man’s 
body, turns into stone: and stone is likewise found 
often in the gall; aod sometimes, though rarely, in 
vena porta. - 

Query, what time the substance of earth in quarries 
asketh to be turned into stone? in 

Water, as it seems, turneth into crystal, as is sees 
in divers caves, where the crystal hangs in stillicidiis. 

Try wood, or the stalk of herbs, buried in quick- 
silver, whether it will not grow hard and stony. _~ 

They speak of a stone ingendered in a toad’s head. 

There was a gentleman, digging im his moat, found 
an egg turned into stone, the white and the yolk 

. keepiag their colour, and the shell glistering like a 
steme cut with corners. 

Try some things put into the bottom of a well; as 
wood, or seme soft substanee: but let it not touch 
the water, because it may not putrify. 

speak, that the white of an-egg, with lying 
long in the sun, will turn stone. 

Mud in water turns into shells of fishes, as in 
horse-mussels, in fresh ponds, old apd overgrown. 
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Physiological Remains. 


These following bodies do not draw: smaragd, 
achates, corneolus, pearl, jaspis, chalcedonius, alabas- 
ter, porphyry, coral, marble, touchstone, hematites, 
or bloodstone; smyris, ivory, bones, ebon-tree, cedar, 
cypress, pitch, softer rosin, camphire, galbanum, am- 
moniac, storax, benzoin, loadstone, asphaltum.* 

These bodies, gold, silver, brass, iron, draw not, 
though never so finely polished. 

In winter, if the air be sharp and clear, sal gem- 
meum, roch allum, and lapis specularis, will draw. 

These following bodies are apt to be drawn, if the 
mass of them be small: chaff, woods, leaves, stones, 
all metals leaved, and in the mine; earth, water, oil. 


* The drawing of iron excepted. 





MEDICAL REMAINS. 





Grains of youth. 


TAKE of nitre four grains, of ambergrease three 
grains, of orris-powder two grains, of white poppy- 
seed the fourth part of a grain, of saffron half a grain, 
with water of orange-flowers, and a little tragacanth ; 
make them into small grains, four in number. To 
be taken at four a-clock, or going to bed. « 


Preserving ointments. 

TARE of deers suet one ounce, of myrrh six grains, 
of saffron five grains, of bay-salt twelve grains, of 
Canary wine, of two years old, a spoonful and a half. 
Spread it on the inside of your shirt, and let it dry, 
and then put it on. 


A purge familiar for opening the liver. 

Take rhubarb two drams, agaric trochiscat one 
dram and a half, steep them in claret wine burnt with 
mace; take of wormwood one dram, steep it with 
the rest, and make a mass of pills, with syrup. 
acetos. simpler. But drink an opening broth before 
it, with succory, fennel, and smallage roots, and a lit- 
tle of an onion. 


Wine for the spirits. 


TAxE gold perfectly refined three ounces, quench 
it six or seven times in good claret wine ; add of nitre 
six grains for two draughts: add of saffron prepared 
three grains, of ambergrease four grains, pass it 
through an hippocras bag, wherein there is a dram of 
cinnamon gross beaten, or, to avoid the dimming of 
the colour, of ginger. Take two spoonfuls of this ta 
a draught of fresh claret wine. 
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Medical Remains. 
3. The plaister. 

Take emplastrum diachalciteos, as much as is suf- 
ficient for the part you mean to cover. Let it be 
dissolved with oil of roses, in such a consistence as 
will stick ; and spread upon a piece of holland, and 


‘ applied. 


His Lordship's broth and fomentation for the stone. 


The broth. 

Take one dram of eryngium roots, cleansed and 
sliced; and boil them together with a chicken. In 
the end, add of elder flowers, and marigold flowers to- 
gether, one pugil; of angelica seed half a dram, of 
raisins of the sun stoned, fifteen; of rosemary, thyme, 
mace, together, a little. 

In six ounces of this broth or thercabouts, let there 
be dissolved of white cremor tartari three grains. 

Every third or fourth day, take a small toast of 
manchet, dipped in oil of sweet almonds new drawn, 
and sprinkled with a little loaf sugar. You may make 
the broth for two days, and take the one-half every day. 

If you find the stone to stir, forbear the toast-for a 
course or two. The intention of this broth is, not to 
void, but to undermine the quarry of the stones in 
the kidneys. 


The fomentation. 

Take of leaves of violets, mallows, pellitory of the 
wall, together, one handful; of flowers of camomile 
and melilot, together, one pugil; the root of marsh- 
mallows, one ounce ; of anise and fennel seeds, toge- 
ther, one ounce and a half; of flax seed two drams. 
Make a decoction in spring water. 


The second receipt, shewing the way of making a 
certain ointment, which his lordship called Un- 
guentum fragrans, sive Romanum, the fragrant or 
Roman unguent. 

* Take of the fat of a deer half a pound; of oil of 

sweet almonds two ounces: let them he set upon a 


Medical Remains. 

very gentle fire, and stirred with a stick of juniper 
till they are melted. Add of root of flower-de-luce 
powdered, damask roses powdered, together, one 
dram ; .of myrrh dissolved in rose-water half a dram; 
of cloves half a scruple ; of civet four grains ; of musk 
six grains; of oil of mace expressed one drop; as 
much of rose-water as sufficeth to keep the unguent 
from being too thick. Let all these be put together 
in a glass, and set upon the embers for the space of 
an hour, and stirred with a stick of juniper. 

Note, that in the confection of this ointment, there 
‘was not used above a quarter of a pound, and a tenth 
part of a quarter of deer’s suet: and that all the in- 
gredients, except the oil of almonds, were doubled 
when the ointment was half made, because the fat 
things seemed to be too predominant. 


The third receipt. A manus Christi for the stomach. 


Take of the best pearls very finely pulverised, one 
dram; of sal nitre one scruple; of tartar two scruples; 
of ginger and galingal together, one ounce and a half; 
of calamus, root of enula campana, nutmeg, together, 
one scruple and a half; of amber sixteen grains; of 
the best musk ten grains; with rose-water and the 
finest sugar, let there be made a manus Christi. 


The fourth receipt. A secret for the stomach. 


Take lignum aloés in gross shavings, steep them 
in sack, or alicant, changed twice, half an hour at a 
time, till the bitterness be drawn forth. Then take 
the shavings forth, and dry them in the shade, and 
‘beat them to an excellent powder. Of that powder, 
with the syrup of citrons, make a small pill, to be 
taken before supper. 
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TO THE LORD MOUNTJOYE. 


I SEND you the last part of the best book of Aristotle 
of Stagira, who, as your Lordship knoweth, goeth 
for the best author. But saving the civil respect 
which is due to a received estimation, the man being 
a Grecian, and of a hasty wit, having hardly a dis- 
cerning patience, much less a teaching patience, hath 
so delivered the matter, as I am glad to do the part 
of a good house-hen, which without any strangeness 
will sit upon pheasants eggs. And yet perchance, 
some that shall compare my lines with Aristotle’s 
lines, will muse by what art, or rather by what reve- 
lation, I could draw these conceits out of that place. 
But I, that should know best, do freely acknowledge, 
that I had my light from him; for where he gave 
me not matter to perfect, at the least he gave me 
occasion to invent. Wherein as I do him right, 
being myself a man that am as free from envying the. 
dead in contemplation, as from envying the living in 
action or fortune : so yet nevertheless still I say, and 
I speak it more largely than before, that in perusing 
the writings of this person so much celebrated, whe- 
ther it were the impediment of his wit, or that he 
did it upon glory and affectation to be subtile, as one 
that if he had seen his own conceits clearly and per- 
spicuously delivered, perhaps would have been out of 
love with them himself; or else uponi policy, to keep 























Colours of Good and Evil. 


agood sure friend is a better help at a pinch, than all 
the stratagems and policies of a man’s own wit. So 
it falleth out to be a common error in negociating, 
whereas men have many reasons to induce or per- 
suade, they strive commonly to utter and use them all 
at once, which weakencth them. For it argueth, as 
was said, a neediness in every of the reasons by itself, 
as if one did not trust to any of them, but fled from 
one to another, helping himself only with that: Et 
que non prosunt singula, multa juoant. Indécd in a 
set speech in an assembly, it is expected a man should 
use all his reasons in the case he handleth, but in pri- 
vate persuasions it is always a great error. A fourth 
case wherein this colour may be reprehended, is in re- 
spect of that same vis unita fortior, according to the 
tale of the French king, that when the emperor’s am- 
bassador had recited his master’s stile at large, which 
consisteth of many countries aud dominions; the 
French king willed his chancellor, or other minister, to 
repeat over I’'rance as many times as the other had re- 
cited the several dominions; intending it was equiva- 
lent with them all, and more compacted and united. 
There is also appertaining to this colour another point, 
why breaking of a thing doth help it, not by way of 
adding a shew of magnitude unto it, but a note of ex- 
cellency and rarity; whereof the forms are, Where 
shall you find such a concurrence; Great but not 
complete ; for it seems a less work of nature or for- 
tune, to make any thing in his kind greater than or- 
dinary than to make a strange composition. Yet if 
it be narrowly considered, this colour will be repre- 
hended or encountered, by imputing to all excellen- 
cies in compositions a kind of poverty, or at least a 
casualty or jeopardy; for from that which is excel- 
lent in greatness, somewhat may be taken, or there 
may be a decay, and yet sufficient left; but from that ’ 
which hath his price in composition if you take away 
any thing, or any part do fail, all is disgrace. 
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Essays Civil and Moral. 


runs, and is swift of foot: meaning, that riches got- 
ten by good means and just labour, pace slowly ; but 
when they come by the death of others, as by the 
course of inheritance, testaments, and the like, they 
come tumbling upon a man. But it might be applied 
likewise to Pluto, takiag him for the devil. For when 
Tiches come from the devil, as by fraud, and oppression, 
and unjust means, they come upon speed. The ways 
to enrich are many, and most of them foul. Parsimony 


is one of the best, and yet is not innocent: for it with- . 


holdeth men from works of liberality and charity. The 
improvement of the ground is the most natural obtain- 
ing of riches; for it is our great mother’s blessing, the 
earth’s; but it is slow. And yet, where men of great 
wealth do stoop to husbandry, it multiplieth riches ex- 
eeedingly. I knew a nobleman in England that had 
the greatest audits of any man in my time; a great 
grazier, a great sheep-master, a great timber-man, a 
great collier, a great corn-master, a great lead-man ; 
* and so of iron, and a number of the like points of hus- 
bandry: so as the earth seemed a sea to him, in respect 
of the perpetual importation. It was truly observed 
by one, that himself came very hardly to a little riches, 
and very easily to great riches. For when a man’s 
stock is come to that, that he can expect the prime of 
markets, and overcome those bargains, which for their 
greatness are few mens money, and be partner in the 
industries of younger men, he cannot but increase 
mainly. The gains of ordinary trades and vocations 
are honest, and furthered by two things, chiefly, by 
diligence, and by a good name for good and fair deal- 
ing. But the gains of bargains are of a more doubtful 
nature, when men should wait upon others necessity; 
broke by servants and instruments to draw them 
on; pat off others cunningly that would be better 
chapmen, and the like practices, which ave crafty and 
naught. As for the chopping of bargains, when a 
man bays, not to hold, but to sell over again, thet 
¢ommonly grindeth double, both upon the seller, and 
apon the buyer. Sharings do greatly eprich, if the 
hands be well chosen that are trusted. Usury is the 
Za 
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keep things steady; for without that ballast the ship 
will roll too much. At the least a prince may ani- 
mate and inure some meaner persons, to be as it 
were scourges to ambitious men. As for the having 
of them obnoxious to ruin, if they be of fearful na- 
tures, it may do well: but if they be stout and daring, 
it may precipitate their designs, and prove dangerous. 
As for the pulling of them down, if the affairs require 
it, and that it may not be done with safety suddenly, 
the only way is, the interchange continually of favours 
and disgraces, whereby they may not know what to 
expect, and be as it were in a wood. Of ambitions, 
it is less harmful the ambition to prevail in great 
things, than that other to appear in every thing; for 
that breeds confusion, and mars business: but yeti it 
is less danger to have an ambitious man stirring in 

business, than great in dependences. He that seeketh 
to be eminent amongst able men, hath a great task ; 
but that is ever good for the public. But he that 
plots to be the only figure amongst ciphers, is the 
decay of a whole age. Honour hath three things in 
it: the vantage ground to do good; the approach to 
kings and principal persons; and the raising of a 
man’s own fortunes. He that hath the best of these 
intentions, when he aspireth, is an honest man: and 


that prince that can discern of these intentions in _ 


another that aspireth, is a wise prince. Generally let 
princes and states choose such ministers as are more 
sensible of duty than of rising; and such as love 
business rather upon conscience, than upon bravery : 
and let them discern a busy nature from a willing 
mind. 

XXXVII. Or Masks anD Triumpns. 

- THESE things are but toys to come amongst such 
serious observations. But yet, since princes will have 
such things, it is better they should be graced with 

elegancy, than daubed with cost. Dancing to song, 
is a thing of great state and pleasure. I understand 
it, that the song be in quire, placed aloft, and accom- 
panied with some broken music: and the ditty fitted 
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manner is., Themistocles made Xerxes, King of Per- 
sia, post apace out of Grecia, by giving out that the 
Grecians had a purpose to break his bridge of ships 
which he had made athwart the Hellespont. There 
be a thousand such like examples, and the more they 
are, the less they need to be repeated, because a man 
meeteth with them every where: therefore let all 
-wise governors have as great a watch and care over 
fames, as they have of the actions and designs them- 
selves, 


[The rest was not finished.] 
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A 
COLLECTION OF APOPHTHEGMS 


NEW AND OLD. 


=—_—_—_—— 


1. QueeN Elizabeth, the morrow of her coronation, 
it being the custom to release prisoners at the in- 
auguration of a prince, went to the chapel; and in 
the great chamber, one of her courtiers, who was wi 
Known to her, either out of his own motion, or by the 
instigation of a wiser man, presented her with a peti- 
tion ; and before a great number of courtiers, besought 
her with a loud voice, * That now this good time, 
© there might be four or five principal prisoners more 
“ released: thosé were thé four evangelists and the 
“ apostle St. Paul, who had been long shit up id an 
‘ unknown tongue, as it were in prisn; so as they 
* could not converse With thé cominion people.” ‘The 
Queen answered very gravely, “ That it was best 
W first'to inquire of them, Whether they would be 
“ yelédsed or no.” . a6 


2. Queen Ann Bullen, at the time when she was 
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Apophthegms. 
sure.on his own head, thus saying; “ One ear is here, 
“ and the other is nailed to the pillory in Bristol, 
“ and I fear you have not so much of this lace by you 
at present as will perfect my bargain : therefore 
this piece of lace shall suffice at present in part of 

‘payment, and provide the rest with all expedition.” 

, 83. Iphicrates the Athenian, in a treaty that he had 
with the Lacedzemonians for peace, in which question 
was about security for observing the same, said, “ The 
Athenians would not accept of any security, except 
“ the Lacedzmonians did yield up unto them those 
“ things, whereby it might be manifest, that they 
® could not hurt them if they would.” 

64. Euripides would say of persons that were beau- 
tiful, and yet in some years, “In fairest bodies 
“ not only the spring is pleasant, but also the au- 
“ tumn.” 

65. There was a captain sent to an exploit by his 
general with forces that were not likely to atchieve 
the enterprize ; the captain said to him, “ Sir, ap- 
“ point but half so many.” “ Why ?” saith the. ge- 
neral. The captain answered, “ Because it is better 
“ fewer die than more.” 

66. There was a harbinger who had lodged a ger 
tleman in a very ill room, who expostulated with him 
somewhat rudely ; but the harbinger carelessly said ; 
“ You will take pleasure in it when you are out 
* of it.” 

67. There is a Spanish adage, “ Love without 
“ end hath no end :” meaning, that if it were begun 
not upon particular ends it would last. 

68. A woman being suspected by her husband for 
dishonesty, and being by him at last pressed very 
hard about it, made him quick answer with many 
protestations, “ that she knew no more of what he 
“ said than the man in the moon.” Now the captain 
of the ship called the Moon, was the very man she 
so much loved. 

69. Demosthenes when he fled from the battle, 
and that it was reproached to him, said, “ that he 
“ that flies might fight again.” 
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to make him a note of those that were necessary, and 
those that might be spared. Which he did. And the 
i occasion to read it before most of his 
iid to his steward, “ Well, let these remain 
* because I have need of them; and these other also 
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106. Mr. Marbury the preacher would say, “ that 
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Apophthegms. 


first coming over of the archbishop of Spalato, whe- 
ther he were a protestant or no? He answered; 
“« Truly I know not: but I think Hie is a detestant ;” 
that was, of most of the opinions of Rome. 

159. It was said amongst some of the grave prelates 
of the council of Trent, in which the school-divines 
bare the sway; that the school-men were like the 
astronomers, who to save the phznomena framed to 
their conceit eccentrics and epicycles, and a wonder- 
‘ful engineof orbs, though no such things were: so they, 
to save the practice of the church, had devised a 
great number of strange positions. 

160. Aneas Sylvius would say, that the Christian 
faith and law, though it had not been confirmed by 
miracles, yet was worthy to be received for the honesty 
thereof. 

161..Mr. Bacon would say, that it was in his bu- 
siness, as it is frequently in the ways: that the next 
way is commonly the foulest ; and that if a man will 
go the fairest way, he must go somewhat about. 

162. Mr. Bettenham reader of Gray’s Inn, used to 
say, that riches were like muck; when it lay ina 
heap it gave but a stench and ill odour; but when it 
was spread upon the ground, then it was cause of 
much fruit. 

163, Cicero married his daughter to Dolabella, that 
held Czsar’s party: Pompey had married Julia, that 
was Ceesar’s daughter. After, when Cesar and Pom- 
pey took arms one against the other, and Pompey 
had passed the seas, and Czesar possessed Italy, Cicero 
stayed somewhat long in Italy, but at last sailed over 
to join with Pompey; who when he came to him, 
Pompey said, “ You are welcome, but where left you 
“ your son-in-law? Cicero answered, “ With your 
“ father-in-law.” 

164. Vespasian and Titus his eldest son were both 
absent from Rome when the empire was cast upon 
. Vespasian; Domitian his younger son was at Rome, 
who took upon him the affairs; and being of’ a tur- 
, bulent spirit, made many changes; and displaced 
. divers officers and governors of provinces, sending 
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Apophthegms. 
tion, Clodius upbraided him, and said; “ The jury 
“gave you no credit.” Cicero answered, “ Five and 
“ twenty gave me credit: but there were two and 
“ thirty that gave you no credit, for they had their 
“ money beforehand.” 

182. Sir Henry Savil was asked by my lord of 
Essex his opinion touching poets? He answered my 
lord ; “ that he thought them the best writers, next 

.“ to them that writ prose.” 

188. Diogenes, having seen that the kingdom of 
Macedon, which before was contemptible and low, 
began to come aloft when he died, was asked, how 
he would be buried? He answered, “ With my 
“ face downwards; for within a while the world 
“ will be turned upside down, and then I shall lie 
“ right.” 

184. Cato the elder was wont to say; that the 
Romans were like sheep; a man were better to 
drive a flock of them, than one of them. 

185. When Lycurgus was to reform and alter the 
state of Sparta; in consultation one advised, that it 
should be reduced to an absolute popular equality : 
but. Lycurgus said to him; “ Sir, begin it in your 
“ own house.” 

186. Bion, that was an atheist, was shewed ina 
port city, in a temple of Neptune, many tables of 
pictures, of such as had in tempests made their vows 
to Neptune, and were saved from shipwreck: and 
was asked, “ How say -you now? Do: you not ac- 
« knowledge the power of the gods?” But saith he; 
“ Ay, but where are they painted that have been 
“drowned after their vows?” 

187. Cicero was at dinner, where there was an 
ancient lady that spake of her own years, and said, 
«she was but forty years old.” One that sat by 
€icero: rounded him in the ear, and said; “She 
“ talks of forty years old; but she is far more, out 
“-of question.” Cicero answered: him again; “ I 
“ must believe her, for'I have heard her say so any 
“ time these ten years.” 

- 188. There was a soldier that vaunted before Ju. 
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Apophthegms. 
“ that same cloud that hanged upon the hills, would 
“ at one time or other give a tempest.” 

233. Hanno the Carthaginian was sent commis- 
sioner by the state, after the second Carthaginian 
war, to supplicate for peace, and in the end obtained 
it: yet one of the sharper senators said, “ You have 
“ often broken with us the peaces whereunto you 
“ have been sworn; I pray, by what god will you 
“ swear?” Hanno answered; “ By the same gods 
“ that have punished the former perjury so severely.” 

234. Cesar, when he first possessed Rome, Pompey 
being fled, offered to enter the sacred treasury to take 
the moneys that were there stored; and Metellus, 
tribune of the people, did forbid him: and when 
Metellus was violent in it, and would not desist, 
Cesar turned to him, and said ; “ Presume no farther, 
“ or I will lay you dead.” And when Metellus was 
with those words somewhat astonished, Cesar added ; 
“ Young man, it had been easier for me to do this 
“ than to speak it.” 

235. Caius Marius was general of the Romans 
against the Cimbers, who came with such a sea of 
people upon Italy. In the fight there was a band of 
the Cadurcians of a thousand, that did notable ser- 
vice; whereupon, after the fight, Marius did denison 
them all for citizens of Rome, though there was no 
law to warrant it. One of his friends did present it 
unto him, that he had transgressed the law, because 
that privilege was not to be granted but by the people. 
Whereunto Marius answered ; “That for the noise of 
“ arms he could not hear the laws.” 

236. Pompey did consummate the war against Ser- 
torius, when Metellus had brought the enemy some- 
what low. He did also consummate the war against 
the fugitives, whom Crassus had before defeated in a 
great battle. So when Lucullus had had great and glo- 
rious victories against Mithridates and Tigranes ; yet 
Pompey, by means his friends made, was sent to put 
an end to that war. Whereupon Lucullus taking in- 
dignation, as a disgrace offered to himself, said; 
“ that Pompey wasa carrion crow: when others had 
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244. Aristippus sailing in a tempest, shewed signs 
of fear. One of the seamen said to him, in an in- 
sulting manner: “ We that are plebeians are not 
“ troubled; you that are a philosopher are afraid.” 
Aristippus answered; “ That there is not the like 
“ wager upon it, for you to perish and for me.” 

245. There was an orator that defended a cause of 
Aristippus, and prevailed. Afterwards he asked Aris: 
tippus ; “ Now, in your distress, what did Socrates 
“do you.good ?” Aristippus answered; “ Thus, in 
“ making that which you said of me to be true.” 

246. ere was an Epicurean vaunted, that divers 
of other sects of philosophers did after turn Epi- 
cureans; but there never were any Epicureans that 
turned to any other sect. Whereupon a philosopher 
that was of another sect, said; “The reason was 
“ plain, for that cocks may be made capons, but 
“ capons could never be made cocks.” 

247. Chilon would say, “ That gold was tried with 
“ the touchstone, and men with gold.” 

248. Simonides being asked of Hiero “ what he 
“ thought of God? asked a seven-night’s time to con- 
sider of it: and at the seven-night’s end, he asked a 
fortnight’s time; at the fortnight’s end, a month. At 
which Hiero marvelling, Simonides answered ; ‘‘ that 
“ the longer he thought wy the matter, the more 
“ difficult he found it.” as 

249. A Spaniard was censuring to a French gen- 
tleman the want of devotion amongst the French ; in 
that, whereas in Spain, when the sacrament goes to 
the sick, any that meets with it, turns back and waits 
upon it to the house whither it goes; but in France 
they only do reverence, and pass by. But the French 
gentleman answered him, “ There is reason for it; 
“ for here with us, Christ is secure amongst his 
“ friends ; but in Spain there be so many Jews and 
 Moranos, that it is not amiss for him to have acon- 
« » 

250. Mr. Popham, afterwards lord chief justice 
Popham, when he was speaker, and the house of com- 
mons, had sat long, and done in effect nothing; 
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A Collection of Sentences. 


10.- Etiam capillus unus habet umbram syam: 
The smallest hair casts.a shadow..- ° 
11. Fidem qui perdit, quo se servat in reliquum ? 
He that has lost his faith, what hag he left to 
-live on? x oe 
12. Formosa. facies muta commendatio est. 
A beautiful face is a silent commendation. 


) 1s. Fortuna nimium quem fovet, stultum facit. 


Fortune makes him a fool, whom she makes 
her darling. 


-' 14, Fortuna obesse nulli contenta est semel. 


Fortune is not content to do a man but one ill 
turn. . Dar et 
15. Facit gratum fortuna, quam nemo videt. 
The fortune which nobody sees, makes a man 
happy and unenvied. ¥ 


” 16. Hew! quam miserum est ab iflo bedi, de quo 


fon possis queri. ? 
O! what a miserable thing it is to be hurt by 
such.a one of whom it. is -in. vain to.com- 


+17. Home toties moritur quoties amittit suos. 


A man dies as often as he loses his friends. 


- 18. Heredis fetus sub persona risus est. 


The tears of an heir are laughter under a vizard. 

19., Jucundum nibil est, nisi quod reficit warietas. 

Nothing is pleasant, to which variety does not 
give a relish. 


20. Ineidiam ferre, aut fortis, aut Selix potest. 


He may bear envy, who is either courageous 
-_ or happy. 


: “gl. In malis sperare bonum,. nisi innocens, nemo 


potest. 
None but a virtuous man can hope well in ill 
circumstances, ane 
22. In vindicando, criminosa est celeritas: 
In taking revenge, the very haste we make is 


23. In calamitoyo risus etiam injuria est. 


When men are ip calamity, if we do but laugh 
we offend. . 
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THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 





A 
CONFESSION OF FAITH, 
warrmmt 3 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE FRANCIS BACON, 


BARON OF VERULAM, &. 





I BELIEVE that nothing is without beginning, but 
God; no nature, no matter, no spirit, but one, 
only, and the same God. That God, as he is eter- 
nally almighty, only wise, only good, in his nature ; 
so he is eternally Father, Son, and Spirit, in 

TsOns. 

I believe that God is so holy, pure, and jealous, as 
it is impossible for him to be pleased in any creature, 
though the work of his own hands; so that neither 
angel, man, nor world, could stand, or can stand, 
one moment in his eyes, without beholding the same 
in the face of a Mediator; and therefore, that before 
him, with whom all things are present, the Lamb of 
God was slain before all worlds; without which eter- 
nal counsel of his, it was impossible for him to have 
descended to any work of creation; but he should have 
enjoyed the blessed and individual society of three 
persons in Godhead for ever. 

But that, out of his eternal and infinite goodness 
and love purposing to become a Creator, and to com- 
municate to his creatures, he ordained in his eternal 
counsel, that one person of the Godhead should be 
united to one nature, and to one particular of his 
creatures: that so, in the person of the Mediator, the 
true ladder might be fixed, whereby God might de- 
scend to his creatures, and his creatures might ascend 
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A Confession of Faith. 


tory of the old world, and Chureh of the Jews ; which 
though it be literally true, yet is it pregnant of a 
perpetual allegory and shadow of the work of the 
redemption to follow. The same promise or evan- 
gile was more clearly revealed and declared by the 
prophets, and then by the Son himself, and lastly 
by the Holy Ghost, which illuminateth the Church 
to the end of the world. 

That in the fulness of time, according to the pro- 
mise and oath, of a chosen lineage descended 
the blessed seed of the woman, Jesus Christ, the only 
begotten Son of God and Saviour of the world; 
who was conceived by the power and overshadowing 
of the Holy Ghost, and took flesh of the Virgin 
Mary: that the Word did not only take flesh, or 
was joined to flesh, but was made flesh, though with- 
out confusion of substance or nature: so asthe eternal 
Son of God and the ever blessed Son of Mary was 
one person; so one, as the blessed virgin may be 
truly and catholicly called Deipara, the Mother of 
God ; so one, as there is no unity in universal nature, 
not that of the soul and body of man, so perfect ; for 
the three heavenly unities, whereof that is the 
second, exceed all natural unities : that is to say, the 
unity of the three persons in Godhead ; the unity of 
God and man in Christ; and the unity of Christ and 
the Church : the Holy Ghost being the worker of both 
these latter unities; for by the Holy Ghost was 
Christ incarnate and quickened in flesh, and by the 
Holy Ghost is man regenerate and quickened in 
spirit. 

That Jesus, the Lord, became in the flesh a 
sacrificer, and a sacrifice for sin; a satisfaction and 
price to the justice of God; a meriter of glory and 
the kingdom; a pattern of all righteousness; apreacher 
of the word which himself was; a finisher of the 
ceremonies; a corner-stone to remove the separa- 
tion between Jew and Gentile; an intercessor for 
the Church; a lord of nature im his miracles; a 
conqueror of death and the power of darkness in his 
resurrection; and that he fulfilled the whole counsel 
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A Confession of Faith. 


an holy succession in the prophets of the new testa- 
ment and fathers of the Church, from the time of 
the apostles and disciples which saw our Saviour in 
the flesh, unto the consummation of the work of the 
ministry; which persons are called from God by gift, or 
inward anointing; and the vocation of God followed 
by an outward calling and ordination of the Church. 

I believe, that the souls of such as die in the 
Lord are blessed, and rest from their labours, and 
enjoy the sight of God, yet so, as they are in expects- 
tion of a farther revelation of their glory in the last 
day. At which time all flesh of man shall arise and 
be changed, and shall appear and receive from Jesus 
Christ his eternal judgment; and the glory of the 
saints shall then be full: and the kingdom shall be 
given up to God the Father: from which time all 
things shall continue for ever in that being and state, 
which then they shall receive. So as there are three 
times, if times they may be called, or parts of 
eternity : The first, the time before beginnings, when 
the Godhead was only, without the being of any 
creature: the second, the time of the mystery, 
which continueth from the creation to the dissolution 
of the world: and the third, the time of the revela. 
tion of the sons of God; which time is the last, and ix 
everlasting without change, 











The Student’s Prayer. 
body; grant them patience and perseverance in the 
end, and to the end: And that, O Lord, not for any 
merits of ours, but only for the merits of thy Son, and 
our alone Saviour Christ Jesus; to whom with thee 
aud the Holy Spirit be ascribed all glory, &c. Amen. 





THE STUDENTS PRAYER. 


- To God the Father, God the Word, God the Spirit, 
‘we pour forth most humble and hearty supplications ; 
that he remembering the calamities of mankind, and 
the pilgrimage of this our life, in which we wear out 
days few and evil, would please to open to us new 
refreshments out of the fountains-ef- his goodness, for 
the alleviating of our miseries. This also we humbly 
and earnestly beg, that human things may not pre- 
judice such as are divine; neither that from the 
unlocking of the gates of sense, and the kindling 
of a greater natural light, any thing of incredulity, or 
intellectual night, may arise in our minds towards 
divine mysteries. But rather, that by our mind 
thoroughly cleansed and purged from fancy and vani- 
ties, and yet subject and perfectly given up to the 
divine oracles, there may be given unto faith the 
things that are faith’s. Amen. 


THE WRITER'S PRAYER. 


Tuov, O Father, who gavest the visible light as 
the first-born of thy creatures, and didst pour jnto man 
the intellectual light as the top and consummation of 
thy workmanship, be pleased to protect and govern 
this ‘work, which coming from thy goodness, returneth 
to thy glory. Thou after thou hadst reviewed the 
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Christian Paradoxes. 


works which thy hands had made, beheldest that 
every thing was very good, and thou didst rest with 
complacency in them. But man, reflecting on the 
works which he had made, saw that all was vanity 
and vexation of spirit, and could by no means ac- 
quiesce in them. Wherefore, if we labour in thy 
works with the sweat of our brows, thou wilt make 
us partakers of thy vision and thy sabbath. We hum- 
bly beg that this mind may be stedfastly in us; and 
that thou, by our hands, and also by the hands of 
others, on whom thou shalt bestow the same spirit, 
wilt please to convey a largess of new alms to thy 
family of mankind. These things we commend to 


. thy everlasting love, by our Jesus, thy Christ, God 


with us. Amen. 


THE CHARACTERS OF A BELIEVING 
CHRISTIAN, 


LN PARADOXES AND SEEMING CONTRADICTIONS. 


1. A CHRISTIAN is one that believes things his 
Yeason cannot comprehend; he hopes for things 
which neither he nor any man alive ever saw: he la- 
bours for that which he knoweth he shall never ob- 
tain; yet in the issue, his belief appears not to be 
false; his hope makes him not ashamed; his labour 
is not in vain. 

2. He believes three to be one, and one to be 
three; a father not to be clder than his son; a son to 
be equal with his father; and one proceeding from 
both to be equal with both ; he believing three per- 
sons in one nature, and two natures in one person. 

8. HE believes a virgin to be a mother of a son; 
and that very son of her's to be her maker. He be- 
lieves him to have been shut up in a narrow room, 
whom heaven and earth could not contain. He be- 
lieves him to have been born in time, who was and is 








Christian Paradoxes. 
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Of Church Controversies. 


hy acknowledging his great crimes and offences, and 
that he deserveth-nothing but severe punishment. 

. :80. HE believes his soul and body shall be as full 
of glory as them that have more; and no more full 
than theirs that have less. 

31. HE lives invisible to those that see him, and 
those that know him best do but guess at him; yet 
those many times judge more truly of him than he 
doth of himself. 

32. THE world will sometimes account him a saint, 
when God accounteth him a hypocrite; and after- 
wards, when the world branded him for an hypocrite, 
then God owned him for a saint. 

33. His death makes not an end of him. His soul 
which was put into his body, is not to be perfected 
without his body; yet his soul is more happy when 
it is separated from his body, than when it was join- 
ed unto %: And his body, though torn in pieces, 
burnt to ashes, ground to powder, turned to rotten- 
ness, shall be no loser. 

34, His Advocate, his Surety shall be his Judge ; 
his mortal part shall become immortal ; and what was 
sown in corruption and defilement shall be raised in 
incorruption and glory; and a finite creature shall 
possess an infinite happiness. Glory be to God. 
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TOUCHING THE ee 


CONTROVERSIES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Ir is but ignoranée, if any man find it strange, 
that the state of religion, especially in the days of 
peace; should be exercised and troubled with contro- 
versies: for as it is the condition of the Church mili- 
tant to be ever under trials, so it cometh to pass, that 
when the fiexy trial of persecution ceaseth, there suc- 
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Of Church Controversies, 


The controversies themselves I will not enter into, 
as judging that the disease requireth rather rest than 
any other cure. Thus much we all know and confess, 
that they be not of the highest nature, for they are not 
touching the high mysteries of faith, such as detained 
the churches for many years after their first peace, 
what time the heretics moved curious questions, and 
made strange anatomies of the natures and person of 
Christ; and the catholic fathers were compelled to 
follow them with all subtlety of decisions and deter- 


minations to exclude them from their evasions, and to, 


take them in their labyrinths ; so as it is rightly said, 


illis temporibus, ingeniosa res fuit, esse Christianum ; ° 


in those days it was an ingenious and subtle thing to 
be a Christian. . 

Neither are they concerning the great parts of the 
worship of God, of which it is true, that non servatur 
unitas in credendo, nisi eadem adsit in colendo ; there 
will be kept no unity in believing, except it be enter- 
tained in worshipping ; such as were the controversies 
of the east and west churches touching images, and 
such as are many of those between the church of 
Rome and us: as about the adoration of the Sacra- 
ment, and the like; but we contend about ceremonies 
andithings indifferent, about the external policy and 
government of the Church; in which kind, if we 
we but remember that the ancient and true bonds 
of unity are one faith, one baptism, and not one cere- 
mony, one policy; if we would observe the league 
amongst Christians that is penned by our Saviour, he 
that ts not against us is with us; if we could but 
comprehend that seying, differentia rituum com- 
mendant unitatem doctrina ; the diversities of cere- 
monies do set forth the unity of doctrine; and that 
habet religio qua sunt aternitatis, habet que sunt 
éemporis ; religion hath parts which belong to eter- 
nity, and parts which pertain to time: and if we did 
but know the virtue of silence and slowness to speak, 
commended by St. James, our controversies of them- 
selves would close up and grow together: but most 
especially, if we would leave the over-weaning and 
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therefore as much do L the ine 
vention of him who, as it seemeth, pleased himself in 
it as in no mean policy, that these men are to he dealt 
withal at their own and in their 
own cup. ‘This seemed to him as profound a device, 
as when the cardinal Sensovino counselled Julius the 
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Of Church Controversies. sis 


or some heathen philosopher: whereas the wisdom of. 
the Scriptures teacheth us otherwise; namely, to 
judge and denominate men religious according to their 
works of the second table ; because they of the first 
are often counterfeit, and practised i in hypocrisy. So 
8t. John saith, that aman doth vainly boast of loving 
God whom he never saw, if he love not his brother 
whom he hath seen. And St. James saith, This is 
true religion, to visit the fatherless and the widow. 
So as that which is with them but philosophical and 
moral, is, in the apostle’s phrase, true religion and 
Christianity. As in affection they challenge the said 
virtues of zeal and the rest; so in knowledge they 
attribute unto themselves light and perfection. They 
say, the Church of England in King Edward's time, 
and in the beginning of her majesty’s reign, was but 
in the cradle; and the bishops in those times did 
somewhat grope for day-break, but that maturity and 
fulness of light proceedeth from themselves. So Sabi. 
nius, bishop of Heraclea, a Macedonian heretic, said, 
that the fathers in the council of Nice were but f- 
fants and ignorant men: that the Church was not so 
perfect in their decrees as to refuse that farther ripe- 
ness of knowledge which time had revealed. And as 
they censure virtuous men by the names of civil and 
moral, so do\they censure men truly and godly wise, 
who see into the vanity of their affections, by the 
name of politics; saying, that their wisdom is but 
carnal and savouring of man’s brain. So likewise if 
a preacher preach with care and meditation, Topeak 
not of the vain scholastical manner of preaching, 
soundly indeed, ordering the matter he handleth & 
tinctly for memory, deducting and drawing it down 
for direction, and authorising it with strong proofs 
and warrants, they censure it as a form of speaking 
not becoming the simplicity of the gospel, and refer 
it to the reprehension of St. Paul, speaking of the 
eck d speech of man’s wisdom. 

Now for their own manner of preaching, what is 
it? Surely they exhort well, and work compunction 
of mind, and bring men well to the question, Viri, 




















_ Of Church Controversies. 

discharged of these contentions; neither promotion 
on the one side, nor glory and heat on the other side, 
ought to continue those challenges and cartels at the 
cross and other places; but rather all preachers, espe-~ 
cially such as be of good temper, and have wisdom 
with conscience, ought to inculcate and beat upon a 
peace, silence, and surseance. Neither let them fear 
Solon’s law, which compelled in factions every par- 
ticular person to range himself on the one side; nor 
yet the fond calumny of neutrality; but let them 
know that is true which is said by a wise man, That 
neuters in contentions are either better or worse than 
either side. 

‘These things have J in all sincerity and simplicity 
set down, touching the controversies which now trou- 
ble the Church of England ; and that without all art 
and insinuation, and therefore not like to be grateful 
to either part: Notwithstanding, I trust what hath 
been said shall find a correspondence in their minds 
which are not embarked in partislity, and which love 
the whole better than a part; wherefore I am not out 
of hope that it may do good; at the least I shall not 
repent myself of the meditation. 
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Of the Pacification of the Church. 


thought fit to be filled rather with some grave sound, 
than with a still silence; which was the reason of the 
playing upon the organs after the Scriptures read: all 
which was decent and tending to edification. But 
then the curiosity of division and reports, and other 
figures of music, have no affinity with the reasonable 
service of God, but were added in the more pompous 
times. 

For the cap and surplice, since they be things in 
their nature indifferent, and yet by some held su- 
perstitious; and that the question is between science 
and conscience, it seemeth to fall within the com- 
pass of the apostle’s rule, which is, that the stronger 
do descend and yield to the weaker. Only the dif- 
ference is, that it will be materially said, that the 
rule holdeth between private man and private man ; 
but not between the conscience of .a private man, 
and the order of a Church. But yet since the ques- 
tion at this time is of a toleration, not by conni- 
vance, which may encourage disobedience, but. by 
law, which may give a liberty ; it is good again to be 
advised whether it fall not within the equity of the 
former rule: the rather, because the silencing of mi- 
nisters by this occasion: is, in this scarcity of good 
preachers, a punishment that lighteth upon the peo- 
ple as well as upon the party. And for the subscrip- 
tion, it seemeth to me in the nature of a confession, 
and therefore more proper to bind in the unity of 
faith, and to be urged rather for articles of doctrine, 
than for rites and ceremonies, and points of outward 
government. For howsoever politic considerations and 
reasons of state may require uniformity, yet Christian 
and divine grounds look chiefly upon unity. 


TOUCHING A PREACHING MINISTRY. 


To speak of a learned ministry: it is true that the 
worthiness of the pastors and ministers is of all other 
points of religion the most summary; I do not say the 
greatest, but the most effectual towards the rest : but 
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Of the Pacification of the Church. 


some other holy and good purposes, was there a bill 
drawn in parliament, in the three-and-twentieth year 
of the reign of the queen.deceased; which was the 
gravest parliament that I have known; and the bill 
recommended by the gravest counsellor of estate in 
parliament; though afterwards it was staid by the 
queen’s special commandment, the nature of those 
times considered. 


TOUCHING NON-RESIDENTS, AND PLURAL- 
ITIES. 


For non-residence, except it be in case of neces- 
sary absence, it seemeth an abuse drawn out of covet- 
ousness and sloth: for that men should live of the flock 
that they do not feed, or of the altar at which they do 
not serve, is a thing that can hardly receive just de- 
fence; and to exercise the office of a pastor, in matter 
‘of the word and doctrine, by deputies, is a thing not 
warranted, as hath been touched before. The ques- 
tions upon this point do arise upon the cases of ex- 
ception and excusation, which shall be thought rea- 
sonable and sufficient, and which not. For the case 
of chaplains, let me speak that with your Majesty's 
pardon, and with reverence towards the other peers 
and grave persons, whose chaplains by statutes are 
privileged : I should think, that the attendance which 
chaplains give to your Majesty's court, and in the 
houses and families of their lords, were a juster rea- 
son why they should have no benefice, than why they 
should be qualified to have two: for, as it standeth 
with Christian policy, that such attendance be in no 
wise neglected; because that good, which ensueth 
thereof to the Church of God, may exceed, or coun- 
tervail that which may follow of their labours in any, 
though never so large a congregation; so it were 
reasonable that their maintenance should honourably 
and liberally proceed thence, where their labours be 
employed. Neither are there wanting in the Church 
dignities and preferments not joined with any exact 
cure of souls; by which, and by the hope of which, 
such attendants in ordinary, who ought to be, as for the - 


Of the Pacification of the Church. 


most part they are, of the best gifts and sort, may be 
farther encouraged and rewarded.’ And as for.ex- 
traordinary attendants, they may very well retain the 
grace and countenance of their places and duties at 
times incident thereunto, without discontinuance or 
non-residence in their pastoral charges. Next for 
the case of intending studies in the universities, it will 
more easily receive an answer; for studies do but 
serve and tend to the practice of those studies: and 
therefore for that which is most principal and final to 
be left undone, for the attending of that which is 
subservient and subministrant, seemeth to be against 
proportion of reason. Neither do I see, but that they 
proceed right well in all knowledge, which do couple 
study with their practice ; and do not first study alto- 
gether, and then practise altogether; and therefore 
they may very well study at their benefices. Thirdly, 
for the case of extraordinary service of the Church ; 
as if some pastor be sent to a general council, or here 
to a convocation; and likewise for the case of neces- 
sity, as in the particular of infirmity of body, and the 
like, no man will contradict, but that there may be 
some substitution for such a time. But the general 
case of necessity is the case of pluralities; the want of 
pastors and insufficiency of livings considered, posito, 
that a man doth faithfully and incessantly divide his 
labours between two cures; which kind of necessity 
T come now to speak of in the handling of pluralities. 

For pluralities, in case the number of able ministers 
were sufficient, and the value of benefices were suffi- 
cient, then pluralities were in no sort tolerable. But 
we must take heed, we desire not contraries. For 
to desire that every parish should be furnished with a 
sufficient preacher, and to desire that pluralities be 
forthwith taken away, is to desire things contrary ; 
considering, de facto, there are not sufficient preach- 
ers for every parish: whereto add likewise, that there 
is not sufficient living and maintenance in many pa- 
rishes to maintain a preacher; and it maketh the im- 
possibility yet much the greater. The remedies in 
rerum natura are but ‘three; union, permutation, and 
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Tue pains * that it pleased you to take about some 
of my writings, I cannot forget; which did put me 
in mind to dedicate to you this poor exercise of my 
sickness. Besides, it being my manner for dedica- 
tions, to choose those that I hold most Jit for the 
argument, I thought, that in respect of divinity 
and poesy met, whereof the one is the matter, the 
other the stile of this little writing, I could not 
make better choice: 80, with signification of my love 
and acknowledgment, I ever reat 


Your affectionate Friend, ~ 
FR. ST. ALBAN. 
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A Translation of certain Psalms. 


The TRANSLATION of the Ist PSALM. 


Woo never gave to wicked reed 
A yielding and attentive ear; 
Who never sinners paths did tread, 
Nor sat him down in scorner’s chair ; 
But maketh it his whole delight 
On law of God to meditate ; 
And therein spendeth day and night: 
That man is in a happy state. 


He shall be like the fruitful tree, 
Planted along a running spring, 
. Which, in due season, constantly 
A goodly yield of fruit doth bring : 
Whoee leaves continue always green, 
And are no prey to winter's pow'r: 
‘So shall that man not once be seen 
Surprised with an evil hour. 


With wicked men it is not so, 
Their lot is of another kind: 

All as the chaff, which to and fro 
Is toss’d at mercy of the wind. 

And when he shall in judgment plead, 
A casting sentence bide he must : 

- So shall he not lift up his head 

In the assembly of the just. - 


For why? the Lord hath special eye 
To be the godly’s stay at call: 

And hath given over, righteously, 
The wicked, man to take his fall. 
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A Translation of certain Psalms. 


The TRANSLATION of the XIIth PSALM. 


He tp, Lord, for godly men have took their flight, 
And left the earth to be the wicked’s den : 
Not one that standeth fast to truth and right, 
But fears, or seeks to please, the eyes of men. 
When one with other falls in talk apart, 
Their meaning go’th-not with their words, in proof, 
But fair they flatter, with a cloven heart, 
By pleasing words, to work their own behoof. 


But God cut off the lips, that are all set 
To trap the harmless soul, that peace hath vow’d ; 
And pierce the tongues, that seek to counterfeit 
The confidence of truth, by lying loud : 
‘Yet so they think to reign, and work their will 
By subtile speech, which enters ev’ry where ; 
And say: Our tongues are-ours, to help us still ; 
What need we any higher pow’r to fear? 


Now for the bitter sighing of the poor, 
The Lord hath gaid, I will.no more forbear. 
‘The wicked’s kingdom to invade and scour, 
And set at large the men restrain’d in fear. 
And sure the word of God is pure and fine, 
And in the trial never loseth weight ; 
Like noble gold, which, since it left the mine, 
Hath seven times passed through the fiery strait. 


And now thou wilt not first thy word forsake, 
Nor yet the righteous man that leans thereto; 
But wilt his safe protection undertake, 
In spite of all their force and wiles can do. 
And time it is, O Lord, thou didst draw nigh; 
The wicked. daily do enlarge their bands ; 
And that which makes them follow ill a vie, 
Rule is betaken to unworthy hands. 
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A Translation of certain Psaims. 


The TRANSLATION of the XCth PSALM. 


O Lor», thou art our home, to whom we fly, 
And so hast always been from age to age: 
Before the hills did intercept the eye, 
Or that the frame was up of earthly a 
One God thou wert, and art, and still shalt be; 
The line of time, it doth not measure thee. 


Both death and life obey thy holy lore, 
And visit in their turns, as they are sent; 
A thousand years with thee they are no more 
Than yesterday, which, ere it is, is spent: 
Or as a watch by night, that course doth keep, 
And goes, and comes, unwares to them that sleep. 


Thou carry’st man away as with a tide: 
Then down swim all his thoughts that mounted 
high: 
Much like 2 mocking dream, that will not bide, 
But flies before the sight of waking eye ; 
Or as the grass, that cannot term obtain, 
To see the summer come about again. 


At morning, fair it musters on the ground ; 
At ev’n it is cut down, and laid along: 
And though it spared were, and favour found, 
The weather would perform the mower’s wrong: 
Thus hast thou hang’d our life on brittle pins, 
To let us know it will not bear our sins. 


Thou bury’st not within oblivion’s tomb 
Our trespasses, but ent’rest them aright ; 
Ev’n those that are conceiv’d in darkness’ womb, 
To thee appear as done at broad day-light. 
As a tale told, which sometimes men attend, 
And sometimes not, our life steals to an end. 
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A Translation of certain Psalms. 


The life of man is threescore years and ten, 
Or, if that he be strong, perhaps fourscore ; 
Yet all things are but labour to him then, 
‘New sorrows still come on, pleasures no more. 
Why should there be such turmoil and such strife, 
To spin in length this feeble line of life? 


But who considers duly of thine ire? 
Or doth the thoughts thereof wisely embrace ? 
For thou, O God, art a consuming fire : 
Frail man, how can he stand before thy face ? 
If thy displeasure thou dost not refrain, 
A moment brings all back to dust again. 


Teach us, O Lord, to number well our days, 
Thereby our hearts to wisdom to apply ; 
For that which guides man best in all his ways, 
Is meditation of mortality. 
This bubble light, this vapour of our breath, 
Teach us to consecrate to hour of death. 


Return unto us, Lord, and balance now, 
With days of joy, our days of misery ; 
Help us right soon, our knees to thee we bow, 
Depending wholly on thy clemency ; 
Then shall thy servants both with heart and voice, 
All the days of their life in thee rejoice. 


Begin thy work, O Lord, in this our age, 
Shew it unto thy servants that now live ; 
But to our children raise it many a stage, 
That all the world to thee may glory give. 
Our handy-work likewise, as fruitful tree, 
Let it, O Lord, blessed, not blasted be. 


A Translation of certain Psalms. 


The TRANSLATION of the CIVth PSALM. 


FatHer and King of pow’rs, both high and low, 

‘Whose sounding fame all creatures serve to blow; 

My soul shall with the rest strike up thy praise, 

And carol of thy works and wondrous ways. 

But who can blaze thy beauties, Lord, aright ? 

They turn the brittle beams of mortal sight. 

Upon thy head thou wear’st a glorious crown, 

All set with virtues polish’d with renown: 

Thence round about a silver veil doth fall 

Of crystal light, mother of colours all. 

‘The compass heav'n, smooth without grain, or fold, 

All set with spangs of glitt’ring stars untold, 

And strip’d with golden beams of power unpent, 

Is raised up for a removing tent. 

Vaulted and arched are his chamber beams 

Upon the seas, the waters, and’ the streams : 

‘The clouds as chariots swift do scour the sky ; 

The stormy winds upon their wings do fly. 

His angels spirits are, that wait his will, 

As flames of fire his anger they fulfil. 

In the beginning, with a mighty hand, 

He made the earth by counterpoise to stand, 

Never to move, but to be fixed still ; 

Yet hath no pillars but his sacred will. 

This earth, as with a veil, once cover'd was, 

The waters over-flowed all the mass: 

But upon his rebuke away they fled, 

And then the hills began to shew their head ; 

The vales their hollow bosoms open’d plain, 

The streams ran trembling down the vales again : 

And that the earth no more might drowned be, 

He set the sea his bounds of liberty ; 

And though his waves resound, and beat the shore, 

Yet it is bridled by his holy lore. 

Then did the rivers seek their proper places, 

And found their heads, their issues, and their races; 
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A Translation of certain Psalms. 


‘Then man goes forth to labour in the field, 
‘Whereby his grounds more rich increase may yield. 
O Lord, thy providence sufficeth all ; 

Thy goodness, not restrained, but general 

Over thy creatures: the whole earth doth flow 
With thy great largess pour’d forth here below. 
Nor is it earth alone exalts thy name, 

But seas and streams likewise do spread the same. 
The rolling seas unto the lot doth fall 

Of beasts innumerable, great and small ; 

There do the stately ships plow up the floods, 

The greater navies look like walking woods ; 

The fishes there far voyages de make, 

To divers shores their journey they do take. 

There hast thou set the great Leviathan, 

‘That makes the seas to seeth like boiling pan. 

All these do ask of thee their meat to live, 

Which in due season thou to them dost give. 

Ope thou thy hand, and theri they have good fare ; 
Shut thou thy hand, and then they troubled are. 
All life and spirit from thy breath proceed, 

‘Thy word doth all things generate and feed. 

If thou withdraw’st it, then they cease to be, 

And straight return to dust and vanity ; 

But when thy breath thou dost send forth again, 
Then all things do renew and spring amain; 

So that the earth, but lately desolate, 

Doth now return unto the former state. 

The glorious majesty of God above 

Shall ever reign in mercy and in love: 

God shall rejoice all his fair works to see, 

For as they come from him all perfect be. 

The earth shall quake, if aught his wrath provoke ; 
Let him but touch the mountains they shall smoke. 
As long as life doth last I hymns will sing, 

With chearful voice, to the eternal King ; 

AAs long as I have being, I will praise 

The works of God, and all his wondrous ways. 

I know that he my words will not despise, 
Thanksgiving is to him a sacrifice. 


A Translation of certain Psalms. 


But as for sinners, they shall be destroy’d 

From off the earth, their places shall be void. 
Let all his works praise him with one accord ; 

O praise the Lord, my soul; praise ye the Lord! 


The TRANSLATION of the CXXVIth 
PSALM. 


‘WHEN God return’d us graciously 
Unto our native land, 

‘We seem’d as in a dream to be, 
And in a maze to stand. 


The heathen likewise they could say : 
The God, that these men serve, 

Hath done great things for them this day, 
Their nation to preserve. 


’Tis true; God hath pour’d out his grace 
On us abundantly, 

For which we yield him psalms and praise, 
And thanks'with jubile. 


O Lord, turn our captivity, 
As winds, that blow at south, 
Do pour the tides with violence 
Back to the rivers mouth. 


Who sows in tears shall reap in joy, 
The Lord doth so ordain ; 

So that his seed be pure and good, 
His harvest shall be gain. 


A Translation of certain Psalms. 56) 


The TRANSLATION of the CXXXVIIth 
PSALM. 


WHEN as we sat all sad and desolate, 
By Babylon upon the river's side, 
Eas‘d from the tasks which in our captive state 
We were enforced daily to abide, 
Our harps we had brought with ys to the field, 
Some solace to our heavy souls to yield. 


But soon we found we fail'd of our account, 
For when our minds some freedom did obtain, 
Straightways the memory of Sion Mount 
Did cause afresh our wounds to bleed again ; 
So that with present griefs, and future fears, 
Our eyes burst forth into a stream of tears. 


As for our harps, since sorrow struck them dumb, 
We hang’d them on the willow-trees were near: 
Yet did our cruel masters to us come, 
Asking of us some Hebrew songs to hear : 
Taunting us rather in our misery, 
Than much delighting in our melody. 


Alas, said we, who can once force or frame 
His grieved and oppressed heart to sing 
The praises of Jehovah’s glorious name, 
In banishment, under a foreign king? 
In Sion is his seat and dwelling place, 
‘Thence doth he shew the brightness of his face. 


Jerusalem, where God his throne hath sct, 
Shall any hour absent thee from my mind ? 
Then let my right-hand quite her skill forget, 
Then let my voice and words no passage find ; 
Nay, if I do not thee prefer in all, 
That in the compass of my thoughts can fall. 
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